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| Press time 


THe Annual Conference of 
the International Associa- 
tion of Public Employment 
Services is being held this 
year in Rapid City, South Dakota, June 5-8. Theme 
of the convention is ‘The Employment Security 
Program in National Defense.’ There are two 
main forum topics, one on the convention theme 
and the other on ‘“‘Labor, Management, Agriculture, 
and the Public Look at the Employment Security 
Program.” 

In addition 12 panel discussions cover the many 
phases of the employment security program. 


IAPES Annual 


Conference 


Tue Industrial Relations 
Manpower, Subject Research Association held 
at IRRA Conference _ its annual spring conference 

this year on May 18-19 at 
the Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The conference, attended by State Agency Reports 
and Analysis chiefs, placed considerable emphasis this 
year on current problems arising out of the defense 
i program. 

Items included on the program which were of par- 
ticular interest to employment security people were 
two round-table discussions: “‘Labor Market Informa- 
tion for Manpower Mobilization,” and “‘Current and 
Prospective Problems of Manpower and Labor Mar- 
ket Management.” Chairman of the first panel was 
4 Louis Levine, Chief, Division of Reports and Analysis, 
Bureau of Employment Security, and of the latter, 
Frederick Harbison, consultant to the Defense Man- 
power Administration. 

Members of Mr. Levine’s panel and the subjects 
they discussed were: James Jones, Chief of Planning 
and Research, Michigan Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Commission, who discussed ‘“‘Area Labor Market 
information”; Dwight Kelley, Supervisor, Research 
ind Statistics Section, Indiana Employment Security 
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Division, who spoke on “‘Employer Labor Market In- 
formation”’; and William Papier, Chief, Division of 
Research and Statistics, Ohio Bureau of Unemploy- 
ment Compensation, who discussed ‘‘Uses of Labor 
Market Information.’ Mrs. Elizabeth Slotkin, Super- 
visor of Research and Statistics in the Illinois agency, 
served as official reporter. 


BETTER utilization of man- 
power was stressed by Rob- 
ert Ramspeck, Chairman, 
United States Civil Service 
Commission, in an address 
to the National Forge of the American Public Rela- 
tions Association in Washington, April 25, 1951. 

In part, Mr. Ramspeck said: 

‘‘When we began an accelerated program of defense 
preparation in 1940, 8 million citizens were unem- 
ployed. Today employment is at a peak and millions 
of additional workers will be needed to attain our de- 
fense objective in the present emergency. Manpower, 
therefore, will probably be the most limiting factor. 
We must not waste manpower, either in Government 
or in private industry. We must attain better utiliza- 
tion of manpower. It will be my purpose as Chairman 
of the Civil Service Commission to do all within my 
power toward that objective in the Government 
service. 

‘‘As a member of the Manpower Policy Committee 
in the Office of Defense Mobilization, I am assisting in 
planning for better utilization of personnel, both in 
Government and in private industry. 

“In both fields we need better management and 
more inspiring leadership—we need to have every 
employee understand that he or she is a member of 
the great team playing the game of survival.” 


Better 
Utilization 
of Manpower 


INTEREST in temporary dis- 
ability insurance has been 
reflected in 175 bills intro- 
duced in 21 State legisla- 
tures at the 1951 sessions, according to the Division of 
Legislation and Reference of the Unemployment In- 
surance Service. Four-fifths of these bills would have 
amended the present 4 disability insurance systems in 
greater or lesser degree, but 3 of these legislatures have 
adjourned without enacting any significant amend- 
ments. In 15 other States, from 1 to 10 bills would 


Disability Benefits 
Legislation 
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have established disability insurance programs and in 
3 States there were resolutions for study of the need of 
such a program and the feasibility for establishing it. 
Most of the bills provided for coordination of tem- 
porary disability insurance with unemployment insur- 
ance, either under a State-operated system as in 
Rhode Island or under a State plan combined with 
provisions for coverage under approved private plans 
as in California and New Jersey. In 5 States there 
were proposals to establish a system of the New York 
type with compulsory coverage under private plans. 


ALTHOUGH he has_ been 
Blindness Is blind since infancy, T. Mun- 
No Handicap ford Boyd was recently ap- 

pointed to a $12,000 position 
with the National Production Authority, as Chair- 
man of the Appeals Board in the Office of the Ad- 
ministrator. The appointment was announced by 
Robert Ramspeck, Chairman of the Civil Service 
Commission and former Vice Chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on National Employ the Physically 
Handicapped Week. 

Mr. Boyd is exceptionally well qualified for the 
position because of his legal experience as a practicing 
attorney and a professor of law. He served with the 
National Defense Advisory Commission and_ the 
Office of Production Management, and is now on 
leave as professor of law in the University of Virginia 
at Charlottesville. He served as Judge of the Juvenile 
and Domestic Relations Ccurt of Charlottesville and 
Albemarle County, Va. 

Mr. Boyd’s selection is in line with the President’s 
policy for the utilization of the handicapped where- 
ever their employment is in the interest of good ad- 
ministration and where they can be given a position 
that they can fill without hazard to themselves or 
their fellow employees. 

The placement is an example of many that the Com- 
mission and appointing officers in the Federal service 
are making in an effort to utilize all qualified avail- 
able manpower. Mr. Boyd is the first blind person 
to qualify for a Grade GS-16 position. 


On May 22, the Director 
of the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security approved a 
Plan of Operation for the 
Employment Service in the Virgin Islands. This 
approval brings into the Service the one remaining 
national outpost to complete the system of public 
employment offices provided for under the Wagner- 
Peyser Act. Late in 1950, the Eighty-First Congress 
extended the Wagner-Peyser Act to Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands. Puerto Rico’s Service got under 
way last February, and 3 months later the United 
States rounded out the Federal-State Employment 
Service System. 

Morris F. de Castro, Governor of the Virgin Islands, 
submitted the plan for its insular system of employ- 
ment offices which will begin operation as soon as 
personnel are appointed, following merit examina- 


Employment Service 
for Virgin Islands 
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tions for their selection. The first office will be the 
Charlotte Amalie, on the island of St. Thomas. 


THE number of workers em- 
Covered Employment ployed in establishments cov- 

ered by State unemployment 
insurance laws reached a record high of 34,800,000 in 
December 1950. Total wages earned by covered 
workers in the calendar year 1950 amounted to about 
$100 billion, an all-time peak. The number of covered 
workers in December was 2,900,000 greater than in 
December 1949. In releasing these figures, Bureau of 
Employment Security Director Robert C. Goodwin 
said: 

“The dramatic changes that took place in economic 
conditions during the year 1950 is illustrated by 
comparative figures on covered employment for Feb- 
ruary, when unemployment was at a postwar peak, 
and December when nonagricultural employment 
attained an all-time December high. In February, 
covered employment totaled 30,700,000, a figure 

(Continued on page 24) 


Employment Security Activities at a Glance, March 1951 
U.S. and Territories 


Percentage 


Number or change 
amount from previous 
month 
Over-all _ 
Initial claims....... 1703, 500 6 
Weeks of unemployment 

covered by continued 

claims 3. 996, 100 6 
Weeks compensated 3, 551, 800 14 
Weekly average benefi- 

a 807, 200 9 
Benefits paid. ..... $71, 584, 300 (2) 
Funds available as of Mar. 

Ae $7, 001, 257, 700 1 
Visits to local offices ’ 8. 703, 400 2 
New applications. . 532, 800 8 
Referrals: 

Agricultural. . . 83, 500 + 37 
Nonagricultural 912, 300 | +16 
Placements: 
Agricultural. . . 66, 800 + 33 
Nonagricultural, total. 512, 700 1-17 
Men.... 318, 600 + 20 
Women...... 194, 100 L413 
Handicapped... . 23, 200 419 
Counseling interviews. . . 116, 100 1-6 
Individuals given tests 72, 800 +15 
Employer visits 207, 800 +15 
Veterans 
New applications. . 98, 200 15 
Referrals, nonagricultural . 225, 900 
Placements, nonagricul- 

tural. . 126, 200 1-16 
Placements, handicapped 10, 800 +4 
Counseling interviews . 24, 200 (3) 

1 Excludes transitional claims which do not represent new unemployment. 


2 Increase of less than 0.5 percent. 
3 Decrease of less than 0.5 percent. 
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Floyd A. Rains, Phoenix Chamber of Commerce Industrial Manager, left, and James A. Rork, Director of the Arizona State 
Employment Service, right, flank Arizona’s Governor Howard Pyle as he discusses defense production survey material 


developed to increase industrial activity in the State. 


Plant Facility Survey—a Production Aid .. . 


Arizona Plans for Butter and Guns 


By CHARLES A. BOYLE 


Manpower Mobilization Specialist 
Arizona State Employment Service 


ORE jobs for workers and a boost for Arizona 
NV | industry is expected to result from the Nation- 

wide distribution of a recently completed De- 
fense Production Facility Survey made jointly in 
Arizona by the Arizona State Employment Service, 
chambers of commerce in Phoenix, Tucson, Douglas, 
Mesa, and elsewhere, and Greater Arizona, Inc., a 
State-wide civic improvement association. 

Spelling out the considerable production potential 
of Arizona industry to procurement officials of govern- 
ment and private industry, this unique, comprehen- 
sive plant capacity analysis contains detailed informa- 
tion on individual shops, factories and_ businesses, 
listing their location, products made, production 
volume, raw materials used, tools and equipment on 
hand, size and type of present construction, expansion 
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space, utilities, transportation facilities, and other in- 
formation essential to production-planning authorities. 
The complete survey is being hailed by procurement 
agents as one of the most extensive, specific and prac- 
tical industrial guides assembled for the use of pro- 
curement and production-planning technicians. 

Over 350 key national production authorities of 
Government and private industry, including procure- 
ment authorities of the Army, Navy, Marines, Air 
Force, the National Security Resources Board, Na- 
tional Production Authority, Maritime Administra- 
tion, General Services Administration, major aircraft 
and automotive manufacturers, industrial develop- 
ment and plant-location engineers, and other appro- 
priate officials have received sets of the material in an 
effort to bring additional prime or subcontracts to 











Arizona, encourage establishment of new industry in 
the State, sustain or increase present production, 
stabilize or increase employment, and decrease unem- 
ployment. 

The distribution of the original volumes has evoked 
measurable response. James A. Rork, Arizona State 
Employment Service Director, received this reply 
from a commanding officer of a United States Chemi- 
cal Procurement District: 

“Such information will be an invaluable aid to this 
office in conducting its mobilization planning and cur- 
rent procurement programs. 

“A representative of this office will visit the area in 
the near future for the purpose of conducting a further 
survey. It would be appreciated if our representative 
could call on Mr. Rork’s office at that time for infor- 
mation that might prove helpful hag 

A United States Army Ordnance District Chief 
wrote: 

“It is my plan to visit Phoenix in the next few weeks 
and I would appreciate the privilege of conferring 
with you at that time . . .” 

The Production Development Plan materialized in 
the fall of 1950, when State-level planning developed 
a program consisting of two objectives: (1) To pro- 
vide employers, through community outlets, with ex- 
tensive, current information on Government procure- 
ment requirements and related data; (2) to provide 
Government and private industry procurement offi- 
cials and production-planning authorities with ac- 
curate, detailed information of Arizona’s immediately 
available defense-production facilities and advantages 
for new plant location. 

The first step of the plan was accomplished by pro- 
viding Arizona employers, through each local State 
Employment Service office and chamber of commerce, 
with defense procurement information as contained in 
the United States Department of Commerce’s ‘‘Con- 
solidated Synopsis of Department of Defense and 
General Services Administration Procurement Infor- 
mation.” 

This material is prepared daily by the United States 
Department of Commerce, and consolidates informa- 
tion regarding Government invitations-to-bid issued 
by the Department of Defense and the General Serv- 
ice Administration. Some 70 major Army, Navy, and 
Air Force purchasing offices in the field and in Wash- 
ington, as well as the General Service Administration, 
transmit daily to the Department of Commerce a syn- 
opsis of each invitation-to-bid approved that day. 
The synopsis includes a brief but adequate description 
of the item to be procured, quantity to be purchased, 
the invitation number, and place and date .of bid 
opening or issuance. The Department of Commerce 
consolidates and reproduces the information daily in a 
““synopsis,” which, as stated above, is distributed to 
each local Arizona State Employment Service office 
and chamber of commerce. An aggressive approach 
to the dissemination of the information to local em- 
ployers was established at the gee level as 
part of the development program. 

The United States Department of Commerce also 
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Ready to serve the nation- 





Sample cover of Plant Facility Survey Book. 


supplies, on a weekly basis, information on contracts 
of $25,000, or over, awarded by the various Govern- 
ment procurement agencies. This ‘‘Consolidated 
Synopsis of Contract-Award Information” reveals the 
name and location of successful bidders, the type and 
quantity of product, service, or equipment called for 
in contracts awarded and the amount of the successful 
bids. ‘This information is useful to small businesses 
which may be interested in contacting the successful 
bidders to inquire about subcontract possibilities. 
State Employment Service offices also scan the con- 
tract award lists to identify local employers who may 
be successful bidders, in order that the full resources 
of the Employment Service may be immediately avail- 
able to the employer for meeting his manpower re- 
quirements. 

The second and concluding step of the program, 
which culminated in the three-volume Plant Facility 
Survey, called for the collecting, compiling, and dis- 
tributing of information regarding Arizona’s imme- 
diately available production capacity and production 
expansion possibilities. 

To accomplish this phase of the program, the Ari- 
zona State Employment Service, in cooperation with 
Floyd Rains, manager of the Industrial Department 
of the Phoenix Chamber of Commerce, A. V. K. 
Babcock, manager, industrial development section of 
the Central Arizona Light & Power Co., and E, C. 
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Corbell, Arizona District Manager, United States 
Department of Commerce, devised a production 
survey form for uniformity and convenience in col- 
lecting and assembling the information. The form 
itself has met with agreeable reception by employers 
who like its simplicity, and by Government procure- 
ment officials who voice approval of its provisions for 
detailed information presented in a concise, digestible 
form. 

Employers throughout the State participated in the 
survey on a voluntary basis. Through Employment 
Service employer relations representatives, chamber of 
commerce officials, newspaper and radio releases, 
news bulletins, and through community meetings, em- 
ployers were informed of the opportunities to compete 
for production contracts and to make their production 
facilities available for the consideration of procure- 
ment and planning officials. 

In operation, survey forms are distributed to em- 
ployers interested and qualified. When completed in 
triplicate by the employer, one copy of the survey 
remains in the community for local exploitation, two 
copies are forwarded to the State Administrative 
Office of the State Employment Service, where they 
are indexed and reproduced in sufficient quantity to 
allow for compilation into book form. 

In addition to the survey material, current informa- 
tion is included regarding Arizona’s natural resources, 
land area, vacant warehouses, shops and other build- 
ings, power, transportation, communications, and an 
over-all statistical review of Arizona’s economy. 


Invaluable Guide To Manpower Resources 


An indispensable corollary of the Plant Facility 
Survey is the manpower study, ““Unused Human Re- 
sources,” a detailed analysis of over 19,000 work appli- 
cations which were on file with the Arizona State 
Employment Service in April 1950. This monu- 
mental study was fully completed and published by 
the Employment Service in September 1950 and 
validated by further review in February 1951. The 
complete study comprises separate analyses for each 
of the State’s 16 major labor market areas, and an 
over-all State summary. The 17-volume manpower 
study is an invaluable guide to assaying Arizona’s 
manpower resources, presenting an unparalleled pan- 
orama of the worker-composition of Arizona’s major 
labor market areas. Compiled to reflect age, veteran 
status, education, marital status, sex, occupation, addi- 
tional occupations, handicaps, continued claim status, 
and length of time in seeking work through the State 
Employment Service, the manpower study has been 
acclaimed by Government procurement and planning 
officials, labor leaders, chambers of commerce, 
veterans groups, Employment Security officials, and 
State business leaders as a major contribution to an 
effective approach to problems of manpower 
utilization. 

The urgent need for finger-tip labor supply data in 
a rapidly moving labor market has stimulated State 
level planning for a quarterly manpower analysis 
publication. Less detailed in its break-down of 
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worker characteristics than the “Unused Human 
Resources”’ study, and more selective in its occupa- 
tional listings, this new analysis will provide precise 
information on Arizona’s available workers in relation 
to the State’s prevailing industries and its production 
potential. 


A Diversified Labor Market 


Arizona currently presents one of the Nation’s most 
diversified substantial labor markets. The State’s 
supply of essential skills has not critically contracted 
and the latent labor supply consisting of those potential 
workers not actually in the present labor force, but 
who can be easily attracted into it, offers a rich reserve 
of untapped manpower. The factor of labor supply 
is of increasing importance in defense production allo- 
cation in view of the President’s Executive Order No. 
10161 of September 9, 1950, the subsequent policy 
statement of Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin, 
and memoranda of the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
to the Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
recommending the placement of defense facilities and 
contracts only after full consideration of the labor 
supply. The statements support the utilization of 
surplus labor to the fullest extent possible before levy- 
ing additional employment requirements in areas of 
labor stringency or labor shortage. 


Survey Pinpoints Production Capacity 


The Plant Facility Survey has achieved marked suc- 
cess as an effective method of pin-pointing for appro- 
priate authorities the available production capacity 
of Arizona, thereby contributing to the national de- 
fense production effort. It has also served as an aid 
in coordinating prime or subcontracts on an area-wide 
or State-wide basis among the State’s many small 
businesses, and as a means of providing industry, in 
general, with reliable, technical data on the State’s 
production potential. 

An unusual distinction was recently accorded the 
project upon the occasion of a representation to the 
Small Business Advisory Committee of the United 
States Department of Commerce by its Chairman, 
Walter Bimson, president of the Valley National 
Bank of Arizona. Upon the conclusion of Mr. 
Bimson’s report, it was agreed that the Office of 
Small Business would reproduce the key pages of the 
survey and distribute the facilities to members in 
each of the 48 States. 

A complete set of the Plant Facility Records and 
related material was also sent Senator John Spark- 
man, Chairman of the Select Committee on Small 
Business, United States Senate, upon Senator Spark- 
man’s request to Governor Pyle. The Committee 
has been holding hearings on the effectiveness of 
military procurement policies in providing the small 
businessmen throughout the country with a fair share 
of defense work. 

The original edition of the production capacity 
study did not, of course, list all facilities in the State. 
However, the favorable reception given to the first 
edition has led to the preparation of supplemental 
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volumes which will include many of those plants not 
contained in the original books. 

Representatives of the Phoenix Chamber of Com- 
merce recently visited west coast planning and pro- 
curement offices with the accumulated survey data. 
The procurement and planning officials were pleased 
with the information presented, and expressed par- 
ticular interest in utilizing the capacity of existing 
production facilities rather than stimulating the con- 
struction of new ones which would require time, 
money, and the use of critical materials and labor. 


Some Expressions of Approval 


Since national distribution of the industrial develop- 
ment packets began, letters of response received from 
various procurement officials of Government and 
private industry attest to the interest this survey has 
aroused. Typical of the replies to the State Employ- 
ment Service Director and to the Governor are these 
comments: 

“T have just had an opportunity to look over the 
material which was forwarded to me by your State 
Employment Service Director, Mr. James A. Rork, 
and to which you referred in your letter of March 22. 

“First, let me congratulate you for the very fine 
manner in which your administration has cooperated 
in analyzing and compiling such valuable information 
relative to both the manpower supply and the produc- 
tive facilities of your great State. Such an inventory 
is of invaluable assistance in determining the pro- 
ductive capacity of Arizona, in relation to the over- 
all mobilization production program.’—ANNA M. 
ROSENBERG, Assistant Secretary of Defense. 

**The Commission will give the locations and facil- 
ities you have submitted full consideration in any 
future planning for additional plant facilities, subject, 
of course, to any criteria which may have to be estab- 
lished for the location of such facilities.’—United 
States Atomic Energy Commission. 

“Please be advised that all efforts will be made to 
include as many as possible of the facilities noted in 
your reports in our Industrial Mobilization Planning 
Program as well as placing their names on our 
bidders’ list for current procurement of items for 
which we have basic responsibility.”,—Corps of En- 
gineers, U. S. Army, Office of the District Engineer. 

“The Arizona State Employment Service is to be 
congratulated on the magnitude and scope of the 
facility reports and this district will utilize the infor- 
mation when the opportunity is presented.”’--Chemi- 
cal Procurement District. 

“The Bureau of Aeronautics is currently utilizing 
relatively substantial manufacturing capacities within 
the State of Arizona and this office is pleased to be in 
receipt of additional information pertaining to other 
sources. This information will be maintained in the 
active files of this office as a reference in the event of 
increased demands for capacities to meet the objectives 
of the Bureau of Aeronautics.’’—-Bureau of Aeronau- 
tics General Representative. 
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“The additional data will serve as a useful supple- 
ment to the information we have regarding new and 
existing production facilities, as well as the unused 
human resources available in the State of Arizona.”’— 
Air Force Procurement Field Office. 

In the prevailing atmosphere of an abundant labor 
supply, adequate plant facilities and land area, power, 
communication, transportation, excellent labor-man- 
agement relations, a tax structure agreeable to manu- 
facturers, Community receptiveness, weather condi- 
tions supporting year-round production and uninter- 
rupted transportation, and a geographically sheltered 
yet convenient location, Arizona’s industry and 
resources have the capactiy for greater contributions 
to the Nation’s production effort. 

Substantial Government contracts, or related sub- 
contracts, in excess of $50 million have been placed in 
Arizona recently for construction machinery, radio as- 
sembling, food products, lumber products, airplane 
modification, military equipment assembling, and 
other items, according to the Munitions Board. It 
is difficult to measure fully the volume which may 
be attributed directly to Arizona’s multiphased de- 
fense production approach. Phoenix Chamber of 
Commerce officials, however, attribute the Plant 
Facility Survey with bringing some of this increase in 
business, jobs, and payroll to Arizona. 

Through the selective distribution of the material, 
the Arizona State Employment Service, local cham- 
bers of commerce and Greater Arizona, Inc., are 
informing America that management, manpower, 
and production resources in the State are available 
for the Nation’s needs. 

It is generally believed that when the main impact 
of increased military spending is experienced by 
American industry, Arizona will be in a position to 
share beneficially and equitably to the full extent of 
its facilities, labor, and ‘‘know-how.”’ 

The desired results of this extensive development 
program is a greater prosperity achieved through the 
sound and suitable expansion of Arizona’s economy. 
By stimulating business activity and employment, the 
groups participating in the development program are 
adding in a positive manner to the permanent enrich- 
ment of the State and Nation. 
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Sarasota FSES Manager 
Norma Ryan confers with 
Paramount Producer-Di- 
rector Cecil B. DeMille 
about supplying movie 
extras for the filming of 
the circus picture, The 
Greatest Show on Earth. 


wy 4 7 ig Sop 


an 


Top ecruitment 


By GEORGE W. HOPKINS 


Director, Public Relations 


Florida Industrial Commission 


HE arrival of a group of movie stars in Sarasota, 

Fla., the latter part of January was the signal to 

Local Manager Mrs. Norma T. Ryan, of the State 
Employment Service, to get busy—there was a job to 
be done in the filming of The Greatest Show on Earth 
by Paramount, under the direction of Cecil B. DeMille 
master showman and dean of the effect of mass psy- 
chology in public entertainment. 

Like all good Employment Service managers it was 
apparent to this alert individual that with the appear- 
ance on the scene of a great troupe of entertainers, 
bringing to the community vast wardrobes and equip- 
ment, cameras, movie engineers, etc., that oppor- 
tunity was blossoming out all over Sarasota, and that 


it remained for someone to pick the flowering buds of 


initiative and create a garden of accomplishment, for 
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the very beauty of duty an@ the joy of doing a worth- 
while job. 

Hence Mrs. Ryan, probably with some hesitation, 
tackled the task single handed; in other words, she 
proceeded to sell a service to the “‘brass hats” of the 
Paramount producing company in the persons of Mr. 
DeMille and his assistant manager, Edward Salven, 
who briefed Mrs. Ryan on what was needed—at least 
5,000 extras to take part in the various scenes as they 
were shot by the photographers. 

Mrs. Ryan actually signed up over 5,000 extras, the 
number stipulated, and cast some 4,855 who were def- 
initely used in the production. These included per- 
sons of all ages, from almost every strata of society, 
“doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief,’ society belle to 
housemaid, laborer to fruit picker; fromm babe-in-arms 











wA\ ab hi 
Taking applications for “extras” in the Sarasota FSES office. 
Norma Ryan, Euphemia Shanks, and Benjamin Birdsong. 


to school boy and girl. In other words, the usual 
“circus” peanut-eating, pink-lemonade-drinking and 
cotton-candy bunch who usually attend ‘“The Great- 
est Show on Earth.” 

When it is realized that these extras were always 
“fon call’ and that Mrs. Ryan received orders from the 
management for 500 to 4,000 of them and that each 
had to be contacted personally or by telephone, 
and had to be on the job at a designated place and 
time, some idea of the magnitude of the job may be 
imagined but not fully appreciated. 

The Paramount people furnished four extra employ- 
ees to assist Mrs. Ryan’s four office associates, and 
installed additional telephones in the Employment 
Service office, but the responsibility, management, and 
direction of her small crew was definitely that of the 
local manager. 


Service New to Movie Industry 


Mrs. Ryan discovered that this undertaking was no 
sinecure; it meant 16 to 18 hours work every day in 
the week and sometimes Sunday. But every need and 
every problem relating to the casting job assigned to 
her was met harmoniously and with satisfaction to 
Paramount management. This we have learned was 
a new experiment or venture for a movie industry. 
Usually advertisements were placed in the newspapers, 
and the management had the responsibility of doing 
whatever detail work was required. Paramount was 
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Left to right behind the counter: Maude Rawls, Manager 


relieved of this onerous job, and the State Employment 
Service qualified effectively and efficiently. 

The filming of The Greatest Show on Earth at the 
Ringling Brothers and Barnum & Bailey winter head- 
quarters, using the “big top” and full circus equip- 
ment, even staging an old-time circus parade viewed 
by some 65,000 to 100,000 spectators, was an occasion 
that called for plenty of newspaper publicity, and 
special writers and reporters were on the grounds 
most of the time. It might be well to quote here their 
estimate of the accomplishments, so far as Mrs. 
Ryan’s work was concerned. 

A Tampa reporter had this to say: “Filming of The 
Greatest Show on Earth, besides providing the ‘nth’ 
in diversion and excitement, brought in a tremendous 
payroll for the area. It also proved to be a banner 
attraction. Director DeMille staged a Main Street 
circus parade, and officers’ estimates of the far-trav- 
eled Floridian crowds that packed the sidewalks range 
from 65,000 to 100,000. The exact time of the proces- 
sion was not announced, but all were ready and wait- 
ing to glimpse King Cornel Wilde and Queen Gloria 
Grahame ‘rajah’ by on a swaying elephant, exuberant 
Betty Hutton’s rousing performance on a small trapeze, 
and Dottie ‘Sarong’ Lamour take a bubble bath atop 
a Ringling Circus float.” 

The St. Petersburg Times presented an ‘“‘orchid”’ to 
Mrs. Ryan in the following: ‘*To Mrs. Ryan’s initial 
idea, and the Florida State Employment Service of 
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Only a small section of “extras”? assembled for the “shoot” including production staffs in the foreground. All of the 4,855 
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extras used were secured by the Sarasota FSES office. 


Sarasota, whose handling, signing, and calling of 


movie extras was Carried on at a time when the regular 
business of the office was near an all-time peak due to 
the seasonal transient influx—an orchid, to you.” 

Chairman Raymond E. Barnes of the Florida Indus- 
trial Commission, administrator of the Employment 
Service Division, presented this “‘corsage”’: 

“It is the finest cooperation between a great industry 
and the Employment Service that has been called to 
my attention, and demonstrates the possibilities of the 
Service under efficient management, with initiative 
and alert grasp of opportunity.” 

Dr. Fons A. Hathaway, Director of the Employment 
Service, when requested to express his opinion, said: 
“T consider the rendition of our services in supplying 
the 4,855 extras as an outstanding achievement; credit 
for this idea and completed feat goes to Mrs. Norma 
Ryan, the Sarasota Employment Service Manager.” 

There are lessons that we may all learn from 
“School Mistress’”’ Norma Ryan—among them alert- 
ness. Immediately upon arrival of the Paramount 
group, Mrs. Ryan contacted the management and 
convinced Assistant Production Manager Kenneth 
DeLand, and Auditor Ken Minor, of the ability 
of her office to handle the job of signing up all 
“extras” for the production. Had she not been 
alert to this opportunity, the Employment Service 
could have carried on its usual functions without 
disturbing routine, or attaining any particular dis- 
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tinction in promoting public relations in Sarasota. 

This proves that being alert is not all. Add initia- 
tive to alertness and we have a team that contributes 
power to the dynamo of public service. Having seen 
opportunity, our lady of Sarasota grasped it—she 
added initiative to alertness lest this story might not 
have been written. 

Either initiative or alertness may be void, however, 
without confidence in one’s ability to perform the 
service solicited. Mrs. Ryan believed in herself and 
her organization. She knew her group of coworkers 
would stand the acid test; that they were pure gold, 
for she herself had molded them hour by hour in 
staff meetings and personal advisory contacts. 

Thus, without ostentation, but with signal ability, 
the Florida State Employment Service performed an 
outstanding public service that reached from Gov. 
Fuller Warren’s program of State promotion through- 
out the Florida Industrial Commission’s rank and 
file, appreciated by all and especially by the Para- 
mount producers, including Cecil B. DeMille, and 
management, and the stars of the cast all down the 
line, and particularly, the good people of a friendly 
and appreciative city. This service, led by a capable 
woman, should be an inspiration to everyone engaged 
in public service. It has proved a magnet of attrac- 
tion to the people of Florida by building a better 
public relations into .a broad and comprehensive 
program of the Employment Service. 
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Aerial view of Front Royal with Blue Ridge Mountains in the background. American Viscose can be seen at the extreme right. 


Preparation of a Small Office 
for Manpower Problems 


By HENRY E. BIGGS 


Manager, Virginia State Employment Service 


Front Royal, Va. 


HE small Employment Service office has a vital 

part to play in the national effort to mobilize non- 

military manpower. Frequently this is forgotten 
when we are confronted with an emergency of size and 
suddenness and small office personnel are prone to 
wonder about their contribution. This feeling, if pres- 
ent, should quickly be dispelled, for the alert small 
office can and does channel human capacity to points 
of maximum effectiveness within the area which it 
directly serves and to other parts of our vigorous and 
productive country. The small office lives close to the 
heart of America. 


We Are Alerted 


We wish to express in a helpful way our experience 


of this basic dynamic subject; and to do it we must of 


necessity refer to ourselves—not because there is any- 
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thing unique or unusual about us, but rather for the 
reason that we may be somewhat typical and through 
sharing may contribute to the comradeship of service 
among the other small offices of our land. 

Front Royal, Va., located at the northern entrance 
to Skyline Drive and the Shenandoah National Park, 
is an industrial center with a population of more than 
8,000 persons. Its largest industry is the modern plant 
of the American Viscose Corporation which manufac- 
tures rayon. In Front Royal and scattered through- 
out the area are diversified small industries, and 
undergirding all is an agricultural base devoted to 
general farming, poultry raising, and orchards. 

Our little office endeavors to offer a balanced em- 
ployment service program to this economic commu- 
nity. In the midst of such normal operations came the 
directive alerting us to emergency manpower needs, as 
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the Korean situation merged into the defense emer- 
gency program. 


We Get the Facts 


The team approach suits the small office perfectly. 


As the manpower problem began to unfold, the staff 


team was brought to grips with the situation through 
individual and group conferences. Objectives were 
outlined, plans discussed, suggestions made and de- 
bated. 

Although we felt that the information at hand in the 
office was current, we decided that we should make 
doubly sure that we had all of the facts possible in 
terms of the changed emphasis on manpower. What 
were the defense activities of the area? What were 
the potential defense activities? What would be the 
probable nature of their manpower needs? What 
would Selective Service do to the labor market? 
What were the manpower problems of agriculture and 
what would they be 3, 6, and 12 months hence? 

Building upon the informational resources of the 
local office, all lines of community contact—public 
officials, veterans groups, civic clubs, labor unions, 
educators, employer associations—were and are main- 
tained so that up-to-date and accurate information 
reaches us promptly. Each staff member diligently 
supplies the manager with observations which might 
indicate a trend, expose a problem, or offer a solution 
to one. In this way we expect to be the first to know 
when our area changes from a labor market having a 
slight surplus to a tight or balanced labor market and 
to be able to plan to meet the challenge of such 
changes. 


Already, employers have voluntarily placed some of 


their special problems before us. We have tried to 
live so close to their operations as to make this an easy 
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Recently completed Steam 
Electric Power Plant of 
the Northern Virginia 
Power Co., located on 
the Shenandoah River 
near Front Royal. 


and natural response to our associations. Opportuni- 
ties for industrial service spring from such relation- 
ships; and fact-getting is the key to proper handling 
of special requests for assistance when they do occur. 
We must be able to prove that we know our business, 
or else we will not be asked to help. 

World War II experience, which can be very helpful, 
should not be relied upon in lieu of first-hand knowl- 
edge of the situation here and now. Human dynamics 
do not store away readily in refrigerated pigeon holes. 
So we related our World War II experience to the 
new, unfolding situation. 


We Clear the Decks 


Once the small office sizes up the nature of the im- 
pact the manpower problem will make upon it as an 
operating unit—once the facts are gathered and evalu- 
ated—we are ready for specific preparation. « 

As we indicated at the outset, staff participation can 
and should be achieved. We believe this; and we 
believe, too, that staff utilization (its organization, 
capacity, and deployment) is an important goal to 
drive for when the manpower problem is brought into 
focus. We reviewed our training records to be sure 
that staff preparation was adequate. We recom- 
mended additional training for some individuals. We 
adjusted duty assignments. We planned our func- 
tions for greater efficiency. 

Then we inventoried our technical tools, our equip- 
ment: tests, interviewing aids, facilities. We searched 
for flotsam and jetsam in our operations; reviewed the 
program and made reasonable adjustments; insisted 
on balance as well as flexibility. Management re- 
viewed recruitment techniques and procedures. Clear- 


(Continued on page 14) 
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A Local Office Experiment in... 


Files Controls in the Determination 


Process 


By ERMINE ROMANELLE 


Unemployment Compensation Technician 


Pennsylvania Bureau of Employment and Unemployment Compensation 


N PENNSYLVANIA’S “‘test’’ office at Harrisburg where 

plans and proposed procedures are put under the 

microscope of critical examination before adoption 
on a State-wide basis, major attention recently has 
centered on insuring the uniform, systematic, and 
timely issuance of nonmonetary determinations on 
contested claims for unemployment compensation 
benefits. Soundness, workability, and ‘time-cost, to- 
gether with the goal of improved service to the claim- 
ant, have been determining factors during the develop- 
ment of procedures. One aspect of this “‘test’’-office 
program was an experiment in control of claimant files 
during the nonmonetary determination process. 


A Local Office Function 


Pennsylvania recognizes the making of nonmonetary 
determinations as a local office function and further 
places the responsibility on the local office claims de- 
termination officer. Better quality and quicker deter- 
minations result from delegating responsibility to the 
local office for all decisions except those involving labor 
disputes. Claimants are questioned, testimony veri- 
fied, discrepancies between employer and claimant 
statements reconciled, and the final decision made at 
this point. To reach sound decisions, the claims deter- 
mination officer must have thorough knowledge of the 
law angi its disqualifying provisions. To this end, he 
is supplied with a manual of precedent decisions of the 
Unemployment Compensation Board of Review and 
the Courts of Pennsylvania. This manual cites au- 
thorities and interprets law and policy on difficult 
issues. Reference to precedent decisions during claims 
determination interviews very often satisfies the con- 
testing party thus reducing the number of appeals. 
Continuous training on precedent decisions is encour- 
aged among claims determination personnel to speed 
issuance of fair and equitable decisions. Local office 
determinations, if appealed, are referred to a referee 
for review. The referee notifies all interested parties of 
the time and place of hearing. The Bureau is repre- 
sented at hearings by the claims determination officer 
or the claims supervisor, who, having taken the claim, 
made the investigation, and issued the original deter- 
mination, is best qualified to testify. 

The local office continues to accept the claimant’s 
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filing of continued claims until receipt of a referee’s 
decision ruling on the case and authorizing payment 
of benefits. Reversed or modified Bureau decisions 
are reviewed to check any local office error in making 
its finding of fact. 

The application for unemployment compensation 
benefits used in Pennsylvania is a triplicate form, the 
original of which serves to establish financial eligi- 
bility. The second copy of the form is sent to the Jast 
full-time employer with a request for its return to the 
local office within 4 days with the reverse side com- 
pleted. This notice to the last employer is a legislative 
requirement. Space is provided on the reverse side 
for the information needed; namely, the last day of 
work, the duration of the job, the reason for unem- 
ployment, and any information the employer may 
have regarding the claimant’s ability and availability 
for work. (Since vacation payments and dismissal 
wages are disqualifying during the period for which 
they are paid, information on these points also is re- 
quested.) Ifthe claimant has served his waiting week, 
has met the work registration requirements, and is 
otherwise eligible, his pay orders are released for pay- 
ment and benefit checks are mailed directly to him. 
Benefit payments are not delayed if the employer fails 
to return the separation information within the speci- 
fied time. 


New File Passes Test 


A problem common to many Pennsylvania local 
offices is the uniform and systematic maintenance of 
basic records involved in decision making. An ‘‘Ad- 
justment and Decision Tickler File,’ maintained by 
the claims determination officer, away from the claims 
line, has been introduced and tested in the Harrisburg 
Local Office tg meet this need and has demonstrated 
five major advantages: 

1. It permits the regular taking of claims to proceed 
rapidly by relieving the claim-taker of the work of 
assembling and filing adjustment material. This un- 
interrupted claim-taking function is swifter and more 
efficient and reduces Claimant waiting time. 

2. The method provides for systematically filing and 
processing material where it is to be used in order to 
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Line arrangement for claimant reporting based on the last four digits of the Social Security number to equalize workload. 


obtain expeditious and timely decisions, and estab- 
lishes a more orderly and regular referral of claimants 
to the Adjustment Section. 

3. The employer is assured of receiving a notice of 
disqualification action when he has filed information 
and is also notified when the disqualification period 
has been served. ‘This subsequent notice to the em- 
ployer is another legislative requirement. 

4. The responsibility for prompt payment of benefits 
after a valid decision, when no appeal has been filed, 
is placed with the claims determination officer. ‘‘Due- 
date”’ for release of pay orders is plainly reflected by 
the “‘tickler file.” 

5. Time saved by the uniform and systematic control 
of basic records in decision-making is applied to ob- 
taining complete and coherent statements for adequate 
fact-finding. 

The Adjustment and Decision ‘Tickler File consists 
of three sections: 

1. Separation information requests regarding ques- 
tionable eligibility cases; 

2. Incomplete decisions (cases which require addi- 
tional information before a decision is issued); 


3. Notice of decision (cases on which a notice of 


decision has been issued, filed under appeal expiration 
date). 

The course of a separation information request 
received from an employer containing possible dis- 
qualifying data illustrates the operation of this file. 
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First the form is date-stamped and referred to the 
claims determination officer for threefold action: 

1. Checking employer’s statement to assure its com- 
pleteness and accuracy. If the information is not 
adequate, clarification is made at this point, prior to 
the claimant’s next reporting period in the local office. 

2. Determining whether the information received is 
“timely” or “‘late’’ in order that the proper claims may 
be included in the notice of decision. 

3. Posting adjustment referral notations to the active 
claim record card. 

The separation information is then filed in the first 
section of the Adjustment and Decision Tickler File 
under claimant’s next reporting date. On his next 
reporting day, the claimant and his complete file are 
referred immediately to the claims determination 
officer by the continued claim clerk as a result of the 
notation posted on the claim record card. At this 
point, the claims determination officer removes the 
separation information form from the tickler file to 
discuss the employer’s statement with the claimant. 
A thorough interview with the claimant gives him the 
opportunity to present his version of circumstances 
if he does not agree with the employer’s statements. 
Claimant information is written up on a summary 
of claimant interview report. 

The separation information and the summary of 
claimant interview statement are considered by the 
claims determination officer fer relevance and coher- 
ence and a decision is issued immediately if the infor- 
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M. A. Bricker, Claims Determination Officer, interviewing 
Janet Broadley portraying an unemployment insurance 


claimant, in regard to her eligibility for insurance. If the 
claimant is disqualified, she is given the opportunity to write 
her version of circumstances surrounding the issue. The Ad- 
justment and Decision Tickler File shown in the photograph 
is located at the desk of the Claims Determination Officer. 


mation on hand clearly warrants a disqualification 
or approval of benefits. Where a decision cannot be 
made ‘“‘on the spot,” the separation information form 
and claimant summary are filed in the second section 
of the Adjustment and Decision Tickler File under 
date of the interview. This section of the file is used 
only when the claims determination officer is unable 
to make an immediate decision, and acts as a guide 
in determining decisions to be given priority due to 
time lapse. 


As each decision is made, a copy of the notice of 


decision and all relevant papers are filed in the third 
section of the Adjustment and Decision Tickler File 
under date of the end of the appeal period allowed 
by law. 

Each day the claims determination officer clears 
from the Adjustment and Decision Tickler File the 
following records: 

1. Separation information remaining in the file due 
to lack of claim activity. After a specified number of 
weeks of inactivity in accordance with Pennsylvania 
procedures, the employer is notified that there has 
been no further claim activity and that a decision will 
be issued if and when a claim is again filed by the 
claimant. 

2. Separation information forms received after one 
or more continued claims had been filed, but no sum- 
mary of claimant interview had been obtained be- 
cause claimant was not currently reporting to the 
local office. In such cases, the claims determination 
officer will notify the claimant that failure to report 
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within 7 days permits the local office to make a deci- 
sion from the facts contained in the records. 

3. Notices of decisions where the appeal period (10 
days) has expired and no appeal has been filed. The 
claims determination officer controls activity for re- 
lease or destruction of accumulated claims in accord- 
ance with the content of the decision. 

The Adjustment and Decision Tickler File creates 
a focal point of operations relating to the entire dis- 
puted claim and eliminates checking various files to 
obtain complete evidence for nonmonetary deter- 
minations. It has been found to be an effective tool 
for control of all claims determination activity, and 
for fundamental improvement in fact-finding and 
decision-making. It is a simple device for the main- 
tenance of all basic records pertaining to claims 
determination. 

This file control system has been instrumental in 
increasing the timeliness of nonmonetary determina- 
tions thereby improving local office relations with 
employers and claimants. 

Apart from and beyond the development of an effec- 
tive file control system, the “‘test’’-office operations 
have served to improve the quality of nonmonetary 
determinations in Pennsylvania. It was found that 
in its wider implications the “‘test’’ office can establish 
a practical pattern for solution of many problems met 
in the operations of a local office. 


PREPARATION OF A SMALL OrFricE For MANPOWER 


PROBLEMS 


(Continued from page 17) 


ance was restudied in the light of emergency require- 
ments. 

In all of this it was an advantage to be a small office. 
But we temper our small-oflice enthusiasm with a word 
of caution. It isso easy for a small office to rationalize 
itself right out of the picture; to convince itself that 
its contribution is so tiny that it does not matter; to 
surrender to habit patterns, yawn smugly, and go to 
sleep. As small-office people we know that what we 
need very much indeed is confidence; and what we 
can best do without is self-satisfaction. Surely small- 
office people should gain in confidence as they deliver 
the goods in times of emergency. And there is no 
room for self-satisfaction during times of crisis, if indeed 
at any time. 

We have retained a well-rounded program through- 
out this period of self-searching and change. The 
decks are cleared. We believe that we are ready, just 
as other small offices are ready, to recruit America’s 
most powerful weapon—her versatile and energetic 
manpower; and to place it where it can doa productive 
job. 
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The offices at Lord Edward Street, Dublin, deal with such varied aspects of the Department’s work as the Employment 


Service, old age pensions, and miscellaneous social welfare schemes. 





HE National Employment Service of Ireland, 
Bertin under the Labour Exchanges Act of 

1949 is at once close-meshed and widespread. 
There are 123 local offices, situated up and down the 
country, to the average of 5 per county. 

Broadly speaking, 32 of the local offices, or employ- 
ment exchanges, as we call them here, serve the cities, 
the larger towns, and their adjoining areas and are 
staffed by permanent officials of the Department of 
Social Welfare. The remaining 91 local offices, known 
as branch employment offices, are situated in and 
serve the smaller of our towns and their surrounding 
districts. These branch offices are normally run by 
temporary part-time managers. ‘The headquarters 
establishment of the Department of Social Welfare 
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By THE DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL WELFARE 
Dublin, Ireland 


issues such instructions as may be needed to all of the 
123 local offices with regard to placing procedure, and 
oversees the operation of all employment service ma- 
chinery. 

Registration Procedure 


Any person over school-leaving age, whether em- 
ployed or unemployed, may register for employment 
at a local office either in person or by application 
through the post. The details recorded include age, 
industrial and other qualifications, and experience, 
and the type of work desired. 

In view of the importance in the country’s economy, 
particularly in recent times, of the immediate assign- 
ment of workers to vacancies in agriculture and turf 
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Nethenbarlead iseee, Sevsalend y ony is a ouplanant 
exchange for women and juveniles. The voluntary juvenile 


advisory committees give much assistance in problems of 


juvenile employment. 









The employment exchanges at Athlone (above) and Dundalk 
are two examples of the more recently constructed local 


offices of the Department. 














production, the note made in the registration papers 
of previous experience of such work is more detailed 
than usual, and if the registrant is agreeable to going 
to a job in any part of the State, this is also recorded. 
For convenience of reference the registration papers 
are grouped according to occupation, there being ap- 
proximately 380 occupations differentiated for this 
purpose. 


Where possible, women and juvenile registrants 
(i. e., those under 18) are assigned separate premises 
or separate departments within the local office prem- 
ises. Where neither of these courses is practicable, 
separate hours for the attendance of these groups at 
the local office are usually arranged. Again, so far as 
is practicable, provision is made for women and 


juvenile registrants to be dealt with by women officials. 


Registration for employment is maintained by per- 
sonal or postal contact with the local office at varying 
intervals, usually several times a week, but never less 
frequently than once a fortnight. Persons applying 
for unemployment benefits or unemployment assist- 
ance must register for employment to succeed in their 
applications. 


How the Machine Operates 


Any employer desiring to avail himself of the services 
of the local offices may state his labour requirements 
at any one of them. Efforts are made to provide the 
worker or workers required from among those locally 
registered. The test applied in selecting registrants 
for submission is that of industrial suitability for the 
particular vacancy or vacancies. Where a_ local 
officer is unable to submit suitable persons of the type 
required from among those registered at his local 
office, there is a standing arrangement under which 
particulars of the vacancies can be brought, if neces- 
sary within a day or two, to the notice of persons 
registered at every other local office throughout the 
State. This is done by transmitting particulars of 
vacancies to the headquarters establishment which re- 
transmits them to all local offices where they are 
brought individually to the notice of suitable regis- 
trants, and in addition are publicly exhibited. 

The service is a free Nation-wide employment 
agency. An exchange manager may, on a suitable 
pledge to repay by the employer or registrant, issue a 
travel warrant or make an allowance to enable a 
registrant to travel to a place where employment has 
been found for him through a local office of the 
Department. Where the registrant is entitled to an 
unemployment benefit, a portion of the advance may 
be met by the unemployment fund. 


Canvassing Employers 


It is the duty of every officer in charge of a local 
office to arrange, from time to time, for a canvass of 
employers in his area in order to urge them to inform 
the local office of vacancies as they occur. If em- 
ployers notified vacancies promptly and universally 
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to the local offices, permitting development of the 
employment service to the full, their labour require- 
ments would normally be met with speed and effi- 
ciency and the undesirable hawking of labour would 
be eliminated. In addition, the local offices would 
be facilitated in offerfng suitable work to unemployed 
persons who would] otherwise seek unemployment 
benefit or assistance. ' 

No statistical measure exists for estimating engage- 
ments through the local office as a proportion of total 
engagements in the country, but the number of 
vacancies filled by local offices each year since the 
end of the war has been in the region of 50,000. 


Special Functions of the Service 


It may be of interest to mention that the employ- 
ment service can be, and has, in fact, from time to 
time been adapted and used to meet the requirements 
of special situations. For example, in order to afford 
the maximum degree of assistance in the resettle- 
ment in civilian life of ex-members of the Defence 
Forces, a special register of such persons is maintained 
at all local offices from which persons of this class are 
submitted to employers who have signified their will- 
ingness to give such persons preference for employ- 
ment. 

Again, in the period from 1944 to 1947, a Govern- 
ment scheme—the Harvest Labour Scheme—was oper- 
ated through the local office employment service, and 
farmers in the tillage areas were enabled to get agri- 
cultural workers from the congested areas on the 
western seaboard to meet their temporary harvesting 
requirements. The State bore each transferring 
worker’s cost of travel and made a substantial allow- 
ance toward his out-of-pocket expenses and cost of 
subsistence. In addition, a special register of agri- 
cultural and turf workers was maintained from 1943 
to 1947. 

Another example is the use made of the employment 
service to obtain the labour needed for the national 
bog development and turf production schemes for 
which Bord na Mona’! is responsible. Men located 
in various parts of the country are advised of vacan- 
cies in the hostel schemes of Bérd na Ména by the 
local officers, who make the necessary arrangements 
for them to travel to the work centers, situated 
chiefly in the Counties Kildare and Offaly. In 1948, 
the Bord na Mona took over from the county councils 
certain local bog development and turf production 
schemes. On these works only local labour is em- 
ployed and the local offices of the Department are as 
far as practicable used for the engagement of the 
labour required. 


Juvenile Advisory Committees 


Associated with the local offices in Dublin, Cork, 
Limerick, and Waterford are voluntary committees, 
known as Juvenile Advisory Committees. These 

(Continued on page 20) 


1 Bord na Mona (1. ¢. The Turf Board) the governmental agency dealing with 
peat project 
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Employment exchange staff. A large proportion of the De- 
partment’s staff is employed in local offices throughout the 
country. 





A recipient of benefit signs at the pay desk of one of the De- 
partment’s local offices. 
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Specialized Service for . . . 


The Dairy Industry 


of Southern California 


By WILLIAM J. BURNS 


Branch Manager, 
Bellflower, Calif., Farm Labor Office 


THIN? the southeast portion of Los Angeles 

County, Calif., bordering on the north and east 

edge of Long Beach and overlapping into the 
borders of Orange County, is contained one of the 
greatest dairy centers in the world. The heart of this 
great industry, ranking second to petroleum in economic 
importance in Los Angeles County, is located within 
the vicinity of Bellflower and Artesia. 

For more than 8 years the California Department 
of Employment Farm Labor Office located at 9826 
Maple Avenue in Bellflower, Calif., has made a 
specialty of service to the dairy industry. 

The Bellflower local office during the 8 years of its 
service to the industry has acquired much experience 
and considerable training in handling the problems 
of the dairy industry. As a result, it has developed 
special procedures and methods to render maximum 
service both to the dairymen and to the dairy em- 
ployees. 

The Dairy Country 


These dairies in this southern California area occupy 
land that has steadily increased in value and now has 
a worth conservatively estimated at $2,000 an acre. 
Even the smallest of dairies represent a sizable in- 
vestment of $50,000 or more. Over 800 dairies utilize 
about one-fourth of the 46,000 acres available for 
agriculture in this area, located less than 1 hour’s 
truck haul to the Los Angeles market. 

A unique type of dairy farming, high in cost but 
profitable in operation, has been developed locally so 
as to permit dairies to make earnings on the average 
15-acre site of high-priced land. 

With few exceptions, all dairies corral their cows 
and provide little or no pasture. Forced feeding of a 
high protein, vitamin-supplemented, and minerally- 
balanced diet, combined with corral feeding of hay 
or green feed, usually alfalfa, is the practice. This 
method yields a production double that of the national 
average. It is an expensive operation and a careful 
control is mandatory. Records of each cow’s pro- 
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duction are maintained and poor producers are im- 
mediately replaced. 

Because the high land value does not permit acreage 
to be used for cattle-raising purposes, the practice is 
to import cows from other areas and other States. 
This results in a selling price for cows at an average 
of better than $340 for a sound producer. The cow 
population of the area stays at about 110,000. 


All these factors place a premium upon the more 
than 5,000 locally experienced milkers employed by 
the dairies, including the equally skilled 2,000 owners 
and family members, occupied in the milk-producing 
business. The dairies meet a monthly payroll in 
excess of 1 million dollars. 

The average pay for a local milker ranges from $360 
to $420 per month for a 6-day workweek. Pay is based 
on the production bonus plan of an agreed amount of 
monthly pay plus a bonus for each pound of milk over 
an established minimum, according to the type of 
string. Consequently, the local milker is considered 
a substantial member of the community. A majority 
own their own homes, have a good car (a necessity to 
go to and from work twice daily), and are well able to 
provide for their families. 

These milkers, rated as among the very best in the 
country, are fully qualified to handle the problems of 
milking and caring for forced-fed cows. They can 
efficiently perform their skilful tasks in two shifts of 
from 4 to 5 hours each day. As is the general practice 
in all dairies, cows are milked in two shifts each day, 
usually beginning at 1 a. m. and 1 p. m. Most jobs 
are for 6 days a week, the seventh day milking being 
done by a relief milker. Some 7-day jobs still exist. 

Several work methods are practiced by the industry. 
Most dairies now use milking machines. With a few 
exceptions, hand milking is limited to the “‘hospital”’ 
string, a term indicating cows which have a condition 
that makes machine-milking undesirable. Constant 
development of labor-saving devices is a local practice 
and several dairies have already adopted pipeline 
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W. J. Burns (right), consulting with Bernard Heidemann, Barn 
Foreman of a local dairy, on employment needs. 


systems which reduce labor requirements by one-third. 
Other devices are experimented with and many of 
them are proving to be practical. 


Production Standards Are High 

A qualified milker is expected to be able to milk a 
string of 30 cows by hand, or to milk and strip a string 
of 60 cows by machine each shift. Other variations 
require a milker to be able to milk 90 cows by use of 
the pipeline method, or to milk over 100 by machine 
if assisted by a stripper. It is usual practice to use 
four or even five machines at a time. The by-work, 
such as washing, feeding, or cleaning barn and milk- 
house, is seldom done by the milker. Large dairies 
usually hire one man or more to do this work. 

Experience has shown that only well-trained milkers 
in local practice can meet the production standards 
required. Newcomers to the area, unless they are 
properly trained in local procedures, cause the valu- 
able cows to develop a sharp increase in mastitis, 
calcium deficiency, and other production-losing in- 
juries that may irreparably damage the animal. For 
this reason dairymen shy away from giving employ- 
ment to inexperienced help and even to milkers from 
other areas unless they are willing to start in as general 
hands and learn local procedures. 

Records are maintained on every dairy served by the 
local office. This permits the office to have informa- 
tion constantly available as to the type of operations 
and methods used by each dairy. Such a digest is 
essential. It enables the local office to refer the prop- 
erly qualified applicant to the job without having to 
question the busy dairyman each time his order is 
taken. Most important of all, it insures that no 
pertinent information is overlooked. On the card is 
entered, besides identifying information, necessary 
facts such as make of machine used, number and kind 
of strings, number of turn-ins, milking time, size of 
herd and methods of milking used. A special section 
provides information as to whether or not living 
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W. J. Burns (right), manager of Bellflower Farm Labor Office, 
inspecting dairy operations with Perry H. Barrett, Farm Labor 
Interviewer, Bellflower Office. 


quarters are furnished, or if board and other “‘found- 
ings’ are supplied. Wages for each job the dairy 
has, the hours and days of work, and all other informa- 
tion pertinent to the job are also noted. 

For similar reasons, the registration form has been 
especially adapted for those milkers who are qualified 
to meet the local dairy employers’ standards for 
employment. In addition to the usual identifying 
information and work history common to a standard 
registration, special information in regard to the 
housing requirements of the individual, transportation 
he has available, types of milking machines operated 
and any preferences of the individual are noted. 
Personal characteristics and experience evaluation are 
entered and the milker is classified according to his 
qualifications. 

A record of all referrals and placements of the indi- 
vidual is maintained on the back of the registration 
card. Upon returning to work, or if the applicant has 
not reported to the office within 30 days, the card is 
inactivated. Experience has shown that milkers 
seldom leave the area or, if they do, they will usually 
soon return. It is a simple matter to activate the 
card which already contains important items of in- 
formation that would serve to refresh an interviewer’s 
memory or as a guide to a new interviewer. These 
records provide a valuable fund of information and 
statistical data regarding the dairy industry. 

Careful use of these records by the local office has 
maintained a ratio of 8 placements to every 10 
referrals. Even in competition with milkers seeking 
employment by direct contact with the dairies, and 
despite a low turnover rate of less than 1 percent per 
month, the local office is able to report a 91 percent 
rate of placement to job openings. 


Specific Services for the Dairies 


Ever since the opening of the local office in 1942, 
the Bellflower Farm Labor Office has also been called 
upon to perform a number of specific services for the 
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dairies. Up until 1946, the office was relied upon by 
both the dairymen and the draft board to certify 
the needs for deferment or to furnish replacements 
whenever possible. During the same period, the 
office helped materially to meet a most critical man- 
power shortage in the dairies. Located in an area 
recognized for its great war industries, the dairies 
found manpower to be an acute problem, further 
complicated by the growing consumer demand for 
more and more milk. 

A new series of problems was presented upon the 
conclusion of hostilities. Veterans returning to the 
industry had to be given a chance to break in again. 
Provision had to be made for other veterans who 
wanted an opportunity to learn the business. It was 
also necessary to make some provision for those who 
had left milking for war work and who now wished to 
return to their old trade. 

The local office joined forces with other local organi- 
zations to find a solution to this problem. An analysis 
of the situation proved encouraging. It was imme- 


diately apparent that the increasing population of 


Los Angeles County was creating a greater demand 
for milk and that greater production and more dairies 
were needed. This would, of course, provide more 
jobs. During the war, the dairymen had often found 
it necessary to hire men not fully qualified or not 
suitable for dairy employment. In many instances 
dairies had operated shorthanded or had reduced the 
number of cows. Replacements for these needs 
would provide additional openings for the returning 
workers. The local office, in cooperation with other 
agencies, was able to find men for these openings and 
transition took place so effectively that by 1948 
turnover in the dairies had been sharply reduced, 
and the standards for employment had become the 
highest ever established. 

With the help of the local Veterans Advisory Com- 
mittee, of which the local office is an active member, 
an institutional on-the-job program was established 
for dairies. This program offered the inexperienced 
veteran an opportunity to learn the dairy business. 
It became a successful program and is still in operation. 

On January 1, 1948, the Farm Labor Program was 
returned to the California State Employment Service. 
Alert to the ever-changing conditions, the office es- 
tablished procedures that would insure keeping in 
step with the more exacting requirements of the in- 
dustry, as the supply of help began to exceed the 
demand. The registration system, as previously de- 
scribed, was further developed and the dairy record 
file was instituted. Field visiting to the dairies was 
placed upon a planned. basis and local office pro- 
cedure is constantly evaluated to insure that the 
proper type of service is being offered to the industry. 


Defense Recruitment Cuts Into Labor Supply 
At present, nearly a thousand milkers have appli- 


cations, either active or inactive, on file in the office. 
Of these, an average of 20 to 50, dependent upon the 
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time of the year, are available as seeking employment. 
Availability is highest during the winter months and 
is at the lowest point during the summer, since many 
milkers take vacations or often work in other farming 
activities at that time of the year. This compara- 
tively small group of available milkers serves to illus- 
trate the low turnover and the fine balance in employ- 
ment the industry has attained. However, with the 
recent turn of national affairs, the competition of 
industry and military requirements are already making 
inroads on the availability of milkers and a shortage 
of fully qualified men is soon expected. 

Within the last 2 years the area has been undergoing 
a vast expansion in residential development. This 
has acted as a lever to move many of the dairies out 
of the immediate area into the southeast edge of 
Los Angeles County and overlapping into adjoining 
Orange County. Consequently, many persons felt 
that if residential development should continue, the 
dairies would have been forced out into another area, 
and the loss of this major industry would eventually 
prove to be a severe blow to the future welfare of the 
community. However, with the building boom now 
facing conditions that may cause it to slow down 
rapidly, no furtherance of this trend is expected. 

It is believed by many local residents and business- 
men that the end of residential expansion may prove 
beneficial, since the million-dollar-a-month payroll 
sustained by the dairies has always been a strong 
economic anchor for the area. 


THe NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF IRELAND 
(Continued from page 17) 


committees are made up of representatives of em- 
ployers, employees, religious, educational, and local 
authorities and other persons interested in the welfare 
of young people. The purpose of the committees is 
to advise the Minister with regard to the management 
of the local offices in their areas in relation to juvenile 
applicants for employment and to give information, 
advice, and assistance to boys and girls and their 
parents about the choice of employment and related 
matters. 

The committees aim at securing the cooperation 
of school teachers, parents, and employers with a 
view to having school leavers placed in employment 
to the best possible advantage. They also endeavour 
to keep in touch with young people in the early years 
of employment so as to provide further guidance. 

The expansion in the work of the Employment 
Service has not, of course, resulted in any alteration of 
fundamental purpose. The policy of successive Irish 
Governments has been that the State should not inter- 
fere with the freedom of the individual to choose 
his or her means of livelihood. The services de- 
scribed above are designed to assist the individual 
to obtain suitable employment but no compulsion is 
exercised by the State in this regard. 
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Guests at the. award ceremony for the Nicaraguan trainee, Milton Stevens Hooker, who is shown holding the certificate. 
Dr. René Schick, Counselor, Nicaraguan Embassy, is shown seated with BES representatives John B. si g International Labor 


Specialist, Arthur W. Motley, Assistant Director for Employment Service, and Louis Levine, Chie 


and Analysis. 


Division of Reports 


y for Vicaraguan py Sorter 


R. Mitton STEVENS HOOKER, 
Employment Security trainee from Managua, 
Nicaragua under the International Exchange 
Program, received a certificate of completion of as- 
signment after 5 months’ study and review of the 


public employment services of the United States of 


America. 


The presentation of the certificate was made by 
Mr. Arthur W. Motley, Assistant Director (BES) for 
Employment Service on April 24, 1951. Dr. René 
Schick, counselor of the Nicaraguan Embassy, made a 
brief address at the presentation ceremony. 


Several State Employment Security agencies and 
their local offices in Colorado, Utah, Llinois, Wis- 
consin, New Hampshire, and Pennsylvania, as well 
as the regional offices, took part in conferences and 
training for Mr. Hooker. 
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Bureau of 


Prior to his training with the BES, Mr. Hooker 
completed a 6-month course of training in the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. 


A State Department grant under the International 
Exchange program made it possible for the Nicara- 
guan Government to send Mr. Hooker here for study. 


Mr. Hooker also made a brief study of the insular 
employment service recently established in Puerto 
Rico, working under the direction of Mrs. A. P. 
Pagan de Colon, director of the Puerto Rico Em- 
ployment Service. 


On his return to Nicaragua, Mr. Hooker was ap- 
pointed head of the Labor Division in Nicaragua’s 
Ministry of Economy. In his new assignment he 
expects to help prepare legislation for the establish- 
ment of a public employment service in his country. 
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Contribution Collections and Good 
Employer Kelations 


By J. C. CATES 


Chief of Contributions 


Oklahoma Employment Security Commission 


M ‘he primes good employer relations is one of 


the primary objectives in all contribution collec- 

tion processes. Securing and maintaining good 
employer relations is not of itself an easy task. The 
general nature of the contributions department work, 
and the collection processes, make it difficult to 
achieve, and more difficult to maintain. To assume 
that our relations with all employers might be ideal 
would place too much of a burden on human nature. 
There will always be those cases where the relation- 
ship is at best not harmonious, and on occasion, is 
downright bitter. These are the exceptions. We are 
concerned with the picture as a whole, and not with 
isolated cases. 

Contribution collections are not restricted purely to 
the methods and procedures used to extract the money 
from the employer’s pocket. They include the entire 
field of activity, from liability determination to bank- 
ing and accounting for the funds. All contribution 


department processes revolve around the collection of 


contributions from the employers, but these processes 
include enforcement and status determination, main- 
taining accounts and records, collections, experience 
rating, and various related functions. Fundamentally, 
however, we are classified as tax collectors which, his- 
torically, imputes to us a certain amount of venom and 
hearts as cold as the bleak gray stones. We have much 
to overcome in order to build and maintain good 
employer relations, but I sincerely believe that it is 
possible. 


Room for Improvement 


I am not inclined to say that the payment of contri- 
butions will ever be considered a case for rejoicing. 
They probably will not erect monuments to us in the 
local parks, but it could, I think, be made more pleas- 
ant. Entirely too often the attitude of the collector is 
one of indifference. Backed by the authority of law 
to proceed, he is not inclined to soften the blow or 
exert any particular effort to create good will. We 
are all prone to let our experiences with the very small 
minority who are irritating cloud our thinking and put 
us on the defensive. By doing so, we lose our effective- 
ness with the larger group which demands only that 
the law be administered fairly, equitably, and without 
discrimination. 

The contributions department of the agencies oc- 
cupies a front-line position as far as the employers and 
their representatives are concerned. The impressions 





we make, the service we render, and the way we 
handle our jobs will determine to a great extent their 
opinion of the entire organization. If employer ac- 
ceptance and good will are not important to the pro- 
gram, then just any method of collecting is sufficient, 
so long as it produces results. If, however, these 
things are important, then the contributions depart- 
ment should and does occupy a particularly strategic 
spot in each State organization. We are relatively 
new in this field of collecting. Our experience gen- 
erally does not exceed 15 years. Perhaps it is time for 
an inventory to determine how we are occupying the 
field. There are several questions we should ask our- 
selves, and before answering, we should make a search- 
ing analysis of our own minds, our organization, and 
our system. Our answers should not be designed to 
explain away our faults and failures,-but to show 
recognition and rededication. What is my concept of 
the job? Do I see it only as a collector’s job backed by 
the power of law, or do I see the possibilities of greater 
service and better understanding with the employers 
and the public? Do I personally, and do I insist that 
other members of my staff, exert every effort to co- 
operate fully with the employers and the general 
public? Do we give competent, efficient service, and 
do it graciously? A fair appraisal of our operations 
would include these and many other questions. 


Three Principal Lines of Communication 


When considering the problems connected with the 
collection of contributions and the maintenance of 
good employer relations, we must determine the major 
areas of employer contact and decide what actions on 
our part are most conducive to securing the type of 
relations we desire. There are three principal lines 
of communication between the contribution sections 
and the employers: Correspondence, personal contacts 
through administrative personnel, and _ contacts 
through field representatives. 

The nature of the contacts and the subject matter 
cover every phase of our operations, from liability 
determinations to judgments, and from purely informa- 
tional discussions to computations of experience rates. 
All contacts, however, are important in that they offer 
a vehicle for better and closer relations. Let us con- 
sider just a few of the possibilities in each area for 
building and retaining employer good will. I feel 
quite sure that none of us approach perfection, and as 
we consider a few of the problems in each field, per- 
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haps we might recognize some phase of our own work 
that might stand improvement. 


Correspondence.—Correspondence at its best is not an 
ideal method of communication. Due to the time 
element, expense, travel, and other considerations, it 
is a substitute for personal talks. Being a substitute, 
it has many imperfections, and is also open to much 
abuse. Did you ever stop to realize just how many 
employers there are whom you have never met per- 
sonally? How many there are where practically all 
contacts have been made through letters? What kind 
of impression do we make on those employers, and on 
all employers with whom we correspond? ‘To be sure, 
we make some impression, either good, bad, or in- 
different. There are a few cardinal principles that to 
me are particularly important in this field: 


(1) Correspondence should be prompt. The em- 
ployer is entitled to a prompt response to his requests. 
His questions should be answered, his requests ful- 
filled, and information furnished at the earliest possible 
date. Perhaps to us there is no particular rush to 
reply, but to him it is important. Unanswered letters 
and long delayed replies are irritants, and properly so. 
They are the same to you and to me. 

(2) Correspondence should be courteous. There 
are times when it is difficult to be courteous. When 
we receive a bitter and sometimes downright insulting 
letter, we are tempted to respond in the same manner. 
Letting off a little steam might make us feel better 
temporarily, but it is not recommended as the best 
way to influence people and create good will. Being 
especially courteous in such a case very often will turn 
antagonism to cooperation, and produce a friend 
where there was an enemy. Emerson stated it rather 
nicely when he said: “Life is not so short but that 
there is time for courtesy.””. This admonition is just 
as applicable to correspondence as to our personal 
associauions. 

(3) Correspondence should be as comprehensive as 
necessary. The line of demarkation between too 
much and too little in correspondence is sometimes 
rather finely drawn. If, however, it comes to a 
matter of choosing between verbosity or inadequacy, 
the former is the better choice. Correspondence with 
employers covers a wide range of subjects, but much 
of it requests information and assistance. Our letters 
should be as comprehensive as necessary to answer 
adequately the questions presented and to furnish the 
information required. Many of us are prone to forget 
that the recipient may not be as fully informed on the 
subject of unemployment insurance as we are sup- 
posed to be, and as a consequence, we do not answer 
much of their correspondence adequately. I do not 
recommend superfluous chit-chat, but in many cases 
an extra sentence or two, or even an additional para- 
graph, if needed, will save not only time and effort, 
but the employer’s blood pressure as well. We might 
well consider our own reactions when we receive 
correspondence and reports containing about half the 
information we need, and remember that we are in- 
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terested in creating good relations, not destroying 
them. 


Personal Contacts—Administrative Personnel_—There are 
a great number of possibilities for creating good will 
through personal contacts with employers and their 
representatives who contact the administrative office. 
I am assuming that in all States, as in my own, many 
employers, their attorneys, their accountants, or their 
agents, do contact the central administrative office for 
many reasons. They come to us for assistance with 
their problems or to discuss their accounts. They also 
contact us for answers to their questions and for expla- 
nations of various and sundry phases of unemployment 
insurance. The possibilities for building and main- 
taining good employer relations on these contacts are 
almost too numerous to mention. We will, however, 
consider just a few. 


(1) The contributions department should be a well 
regulated, efficient operating unit. We all understand 
the reaction and the antagonism that is created when 
an jndividual walks into a sloppy, inefficient office. 
We must be constantly alert to the impressions that 
we are creating in the minds of those individuals who 
are guests in our department. 


(2) Are we cordial to our guests, or are we cool? 
When an individual employer or a group contacts our 
office, do we take it upon ourselves to make them feel 
welcome and to assist them in every possible way, or 
do we leave them to search out a solution to their 
problems as best they can? The first contact can be 
the most important. If the employer is received cor- 
dially, taken care of promptly, and his questions an- 
swered, or his requests fulfilled by fully informed and 
well trained personnel, half the battle is won. 


(3) Do we try to understand the employer’s prob- 
lems and place ourselves in his position? Do we 
thoroughly and adequately answer the questions he 
presents to us, or do we go just so far and leave the job 
half done? Many questions and problems are pre- 
sented to us that are not directly connected with our 
own field of operation. Many deal with requirements 
foreign to our jurisdiction. Do we take the time and 
make the effort necessary to find the answer to his 
questions, or do we merely brush him off with a half 
hearted response? The reaction of the employer will 
depend substantially on how far we actually go. We 
can either make friends and influence these employers, 
or we can create indifference and lack of confidence. 

(4) Do we consider ourselves as small dictators in 
our own field of operation, or do we consider ourselves 
as servants of the employers and the public generally? 
Our attitude and that of the other members of our 
staff will determine to a great extent the amount of 
good will that we will create and maintain with at 
least a large portion of the employers. If we are occu- 
pying our positions merely to dictate to the employers 
what they are required to do, we will make no special 
effort to please them or instill in their minds con- 
fidence in our ability and good will toward our organ- 
ization. However, in the event that we consider 
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ourselves to be servants of the public, and the employ- 
ers especially, then we are fulfilling the purpose for 
which our positions were created. The greater our 
services, the greater will be our reward in understand- 
ing, cooperation, and good will. 

Contacts Through Field Representatives.—The field staff 
of the organization is one of the major points of 
employer contact. The administrative office, being 
centrally located, does not, of course, come into per- 
sonal contact with the majority of employers who are 
located in different towns and cities throughout the 
State. All employers, at more or less frequent inter- 
vals, are contacted through representatives who oper- 
ate throughout various sections of the State as traveling 
auditors. The philosophy that we instill in the minds 
of our field representatives will determine to a large 
extent the impressions they will make on those em- 
ployers and the amount of good will they will create 
in their relations with the employers and the public. 


(1) There are various and sundry opinions and 
philosophies as to the actual scope of the field repre- 
sentative’s work. In some organizations they are con- 
sidered simply as collectors. In others, they are con- 
sidered purely as auditors. Actually, to perform their 
job adequately, they must be a combination of teacher, 
counselor, auditor, collector, and public relations man. 
They must be thoroughly trained, not only to perform 
an audit job for enforcement purposes, but they must 
be in a position to explain adequately to the employer 
any and all of the various operations that collectively 
make up an unemployment insurance program. They 
must be in a position to counsel him, and to interpret 
and apply various provisions of the State act, other 
State acts, and the Federal Unemployment Insurance 
Act, and how it relates to those of the States. They 
must be able, if possible, to collect the contributions 
from the employers, and at the same time, maintain 
a decent cooperative relationship. They are public 
relations men in that the methods they use, their mode 
of operation, and their personal attitude will deter- 
mine the amount of good will and the amount of 
cooperation, or lack of it, that the entire organization 
receives from the employers. 


(2) In some areas of operations, field representatives 
are more or less placed on a production basis, with 
their effectiveness measured by their collections. This 
yardstick, if used to measure the capacity and the 
ability of the field representative, cannot, in my 
opinion, fail to create in the mind of that representa- 
tive the exact opposite of what we want to create. His 
real worth should be measured not in dollars and 
cents, but in his ability to render assistance, to explain, 
to secure cooperation, and maintain good relations 
with the employer. If he can succeed in these fields, 
his production from a dollar-and-cents basis will then 
take care of itself; but he also will be accomplishing 
the primary objective of creating, building, and main- 
taining good employer relations. 

(3) The field representative must be absolutely fair 


in all of his determinations. He must insist that all 
employers and potential employers be treated exactly 
alike, and that there be no discrimination between 
individual firms. He must accept at least part of the 
responsibility in making his determinations, and not 
place all of the burden upon the employer. He 
must modify his authority with a reasonable and co- 
operative attitude. All of our representatives should 
be thoroughly instructed and properly trained in their 
duties, their responsibilities, and their attitudes with 
the public generally, and the employers in particular. 
They must be made to realize that we are interested 
and will insist on collecting only what is due. They 
must be sympathetic and understand the employer’s 
position, and they must be reasonable in their inter- 
pretations and their applications. In many in- 
stances, of course, they must be firm, but that firm- 
ness should be modified by a sympathetic and tolerant 
attitude toward the public. 


The areas for building and maintaining good em- 
ployer relations which we have discussed are sub- 
stantially operational and procedural in their scope. 
It is impossible, however, when considering this subject, 
to divorce personalities from operations. Building and 
maintaining good employer relations is fundamentally 
a philosophy not covered by rules and regulations. 

Whether or not we secure employer good will 
depends to a great extent on the philosophies of the 
people who administer the unemployment insurance 
laws. Ifweare willing to devote the time and energy 
required, we can, I believe, secure the type of employer 
relations that we desire. There must, however, be an 
adequate determination todoso. There are tools that 
can be used, some of which we have considered and 
many of which we have not, but basically, the final 
result will depend upon us and how we do our job. 
Any organization that does its assigned job thoroughly, 
equitably, and with fairness to all, will, in the long 
run, create good employer relations, which is our 
ultimate objective. 


At Press TIME 
(Continued from page 2) 


4,100,000 lower than covered employment in Decem- 
ber.” 


A total of $1.4 billion was paid to unemployed in- 
sured workers during 1950 as compared to $1.8 billion 
in 1949, ‘The number of workers receiving unemploy- 
ment insurance payments also declined, numbering 
5,200,000 as compared to 7,400,000 the previous year. 

Mr. Goodwin said the aggregate amount of the sep- 
arate State reserve accounts maintained for benefit- 
paying purposes in the Federal Unemployment 
Insurance Trust Fund and State accounts was $6.972 
billion on December 31, 1950, as compared to $7.010 
billion on December 31, 1949. 
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Information center in the Tacoma, Wash., local office. 


Information Please—Now! 


By THOMAS L. PEMBERTON 


Labor Market Analyst, Employment Security Department, Tacoma, Wash. 


HE management program of the Employment 

Security agencies stresses the need for planning. 

Section 7070 of the EMPLOYMENT SERVICE MANn- 
UAL Says: 

“Relationship Between Planning and Control: Planning 
is considered as part of the continuous cycle of man- 
agement—planning, eyecution, and control—with 
each of these functions constantly interacting upon 
each other. Much of the information necessary for 
determining program needs and setting program goals 
for a future period is derived from the quantitative and 
qualitative controls used to evaluate current opera- 
tions. Planning therefore assumes control; sound 
planning can be done only when effective controls are 
in use. Conversely, quantitative and qualitative con- 
trols, if they are to be of value, must be designed on 
the basis of program planning. ‘They should measure 
actual accomplishment in terms which enable specific 
comparison with the goals set for the local office.” 

Effective execution of local office planning requires 
sufficient information and suitable controls to meet the 
needs of all levels of supervision. 

At the Information Center in the Tacoma local of- 
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fice, there is a concentration of information for pro- 
gram planning, management controls for determining 
progress, and other information sufficient for evalua- 
tion of most Employment Service programs. All data 
necessary for compiling State and headquarters re- 
ports are obtained as a byproduct of this operation. 

The system is built around compact, easy-to-use 
equipment and includes time-saving forms; namely, 
a punch-card route slip, an adaptation of the Em- 
ployer Order Form, and a_ specially designed 
employer record. 

Since all of these forms are interrelated in the opera- 
tion of this system, we will discuss each of them briefly. 


The Punch Card Route Slip 


This form is used as a route slip and as a device to 
gather necessary statistical information. You will 
note that most information is entered by checking or 
circling the pertinent items, thus saving much of an 
interviewer's time. An electric gang punch is used to 
complete the permanent entry of data on the card. 
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Punched cards are sorted with a sorting needle. These 
cards yield information speedily and enable our statis- 
tical clerk to compile reports quickly and accurately. 
Within 10 to 25 minutes, detailed information can be 
compiled for most management purposes. 


The Order Form 


The format of the USES 514 has been retained. 
A flap has been added to permit posting of referral 
and placement activity without removing the order 
from the order file. Also added 
is the index line on the bottom of , 
the form. Orders are made up in f 
duplicate. The copy is routed to 
the order control file and the 
original is retained by the place- 
ment interviewer. 

We should like to draw atten- 
tion to the visible tabs at the bot- 
tom of the order form shown in 
the illustration from the control 
file. Referrals and placements 
are recorded on this control copy 
by sliding contrasting colored tabs 
to the proper numbers at the bot- 
tom of the order. This method of 
posting takes less than half the 
time required under the old 
method used prior to installation 
of this system. The punch-card 
route slip provides the data for 
this operation. Every 30 days the 
orders on which action has been 
completed are pulled from the file, 
sorted, summarized and posted to 
the employer record. 


se } AY” 
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Employer Information Record 


This brief and concise record 4 
contains all of the essential data RY PT 
about the employer, and may be oe Sefer 
compared with a sales record De a Oe 00 peace 
maintained in private industry. | FRE precate 


Identifying information at the top 
of the form, illustrated here, in- 
cludes the UI account number 
and the BLS serial number to 
permit specific reference to central 
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office data transmitted on machine tapes. The 
BLS number identifies those firms participating in 
the current joint BLS-SES employment statistics 
program. Names of company officials and their titles 
appear on numbered lines. We wish to draw atten- 
tion to the fact that these lines are numbered because 
this item is pertinent when we discuss the Placement 
Activity Record. You will note that space has been 
provided for listing basic employer services such as 
placement service, testing, occupational analysis, and 
labor market information. The next two columns 
permit identification by use of a check mark of those 
services the firm could use and those services which 
the firm now uses. This section of the Employer 
Information Record contains the basic plan of service 
to that employer as outlined by the Employer Rela- 
tions Representative. 

The section of the form devoted to occupational data 
is designed to include the titles and codes of those 
occupations most frequently hired by the firm. 

The summary of activities provides space in which 
to summarize 10 years’ referral and placement activity 
with the firm. There is also space to record yearly 
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The order form as it is filed in the Kardex Bookfold at the placement 


interviewer’s desk. 
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The order as.it is filed in the control file. 


accession data obtained from UI contributions records. 

Placement interviewers, counselors, claimstakers, 
and other local office personnel find this record more 
usable than the folder type employer record. 


Employment Schedule Record 


The employment schedule record was designed by 
one of our local office ERR’s to permit an evaluation 
of the accuracy of the employer’s estimates of future 
employment. By entering anticipated future em- 
ployment in a straight line across the form and actual 
employment on a diagonal line, a quick comparison 
can be made. This record has space on the reverse 
side for entering pertinent comments. ‘The comments 
pertain to changes in employment and give meaning 
to the entries on the face of the form. 


Placement Activity Record 


Current referral and placement activity summarized 
from orders cleared from the order control file and 
data from BLS employment schedules are posted to 
this record. Employment Service activity in serving 
this firm may be evaluated by studying the entries. 
Many problem areas may be identified by analyzing 
the ratio of referrals to placement; the relation of 
contacts to referral and placement activity; and the 
ratio of cancellations to openings received. 


Below: Employment Schedule Record. 
Right: Placement Activity Record. 
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The Employer Information Record. 


Telephone, mail and personal contacts are recorded 
on this form and the person contacted is designated 
by entering the line number on which the name of 
the person is listed on the Employer Information 
Record... 

The bottom of the form is designed to show pertinent 
information affecting the relationship of the office with 
the firm. The block at the left margin is flagged to 
indicate that the firm is a participant in the current 
joint BLS-SES employment statistics program. 

The next series of blocks may be used to indicate the 
type of service currently in use. We are not as yet 
using this section of the form but when each type of 
service available has been assigned a specific code 
letter, the plan of action indicted on the Employer 
Information Record can be identified for ready visual 
evaluation. The “classification” section of the form 
is flagged to show that the employer has an active 
order in the office. The flag is placed over the 
number identifying the major occupational group 
covered by the active order. Thus the ERR is re- 
minded to refer to the order control file before making 
contact with the employer. When the contact is 
made, the ERR moves the tab in “Month of Next 
Contact” to show when the next contact is to be made. 
The last two blocks may be used for any other signal- 
ing desired. We are using a flag in block 2 to identify 
major market employers. As we progress in the de- 
fense program these blocks may be used to signal the 
existence of a defense contract, priority firm, or other 
pertinent information. 
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The employer record file is set up on an industrial 
basis, but since it is obvious that records would not 
be set up for every employer in the industry, a single 
pocket has been set up in each industrial group to 
which data “not otherwise posted”’ is posted. The 
employer record has also been adopted for an “‘in- 
dustry summary” record. For each industrial group, 
a pocket is set up, available data relating to that in- 
dustry group is kept here: openings received, referrals, 
placements (from ES 212), cancellations, etc. Em- 
ployment data also is posted to the industry summaries 
from UI data, BLS estimates, etc. 


Employer Record Assembly 


The records described above are assembled into one 
compact pocket for easy reference. The pocket as- 
sembly is easily removed from the Kardex cabinet 
and inserted into the specially designed brief case 
used by our Employer Relations Representatives. 
This eliminates the need for transcribing any data 
all of the essential information available in the office 
goes with the ERR on each visit. 


It Is Efficient 


This simple, compact record system has met every 
challenge during the past year of operation. One 


Specially designed brief case used by ERR’s to carry all the essential information. 











Records are assembled into one compact pocket for easy 
reference. 


clerk does all the work required to maintain the 
records, prepare all management control reports and 
all operating reports required by higher administrative 
levels. 

All levels of supervision find the data necessary to 
evaluate past performance and plan future action 
at this one point. There are no other statistical data 





Shown also at the right of the picture 


is the Placement Interviewer’s Bookfold Order File. 
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collected or maintained in any other section of the 
office (with the exception of claims tallies). 

ERR’s have only to pull the pocket and put it in 
their brief case—they refer to the order control and/or 
placement interviewer only when so indicated on the 
record. There is no searching of bulky folders or 
records, no transcribing of data, no bulky records to 
carry—only a neat, complete pocket, which contains 
all of the information, historical as well as basic, 
available for ready reference during the field visit. 

Placement interviewers have an orderly arrange- 
ment of orders for quick reference and efficient posting 
of referral and placement activity. Interviewers can 
determine at a glance what openings they have for 
referral. 


It Is Flexible 


The volume of individual records, orders, etc., 
which can be maintained is limited only by the amount 
of equipment available. Expansion and contraction 
of the volume of records in response to changing labor 
market conditions is accomplished without disturbing 
the over-all set-up. 

The ease with which the changing situation can be 
handled may be illustrated by actual experience. In 
July and August of 1950, sharp expansion was sched- 
uled in local military installations. During these 2 
months the number of openings received by this office 
was more than the total number received during the 
previous 6 months. In August alone the openings 
received were four times the number received in any 
of the first 6 months of the year. The one clerk kept 
up the records for this volume of business as easily and 
accurately as when the volume was normal. 


The potential represented by the ‘‘flag’” system is 
almost unlimited, as well as being quick, efficient, and 
accurate. ‘Flags’ also enable supervisors to make a 
speedy visual analysis of the current situation at any 
time. 

During the intense recruitment drive to meet the 
staffing requirements of the local military installations, 
the value of the “flag’”’ system was adequately proved 
in the employer record files. As it became apparent 
that certain occupations were not to be easily re- 
cruited, a flag was inserted in the order file and con- 
trol file to indicate a ‘“‘critical shortage.” As soon 
as recruitment could be extended to other areas, a 
second flag was inserted to indicate that the order 
was in clearance. As recruitment progressed, some 
orders had to be “pended” to maintain balance in 
the staffing pattern. A third flag readily indicated 
this situation. As a result, management was able to 
make a visual appraisal of the situation pertaining to 
these orders at any moment. Activity was kept posted 
as near to the current hour or day as desired. 


It Is Adaptable 


The record system and related statistical processes 
are adaptable to any size or type of office. It will 
work as well in a multioffice (tailored office plan) 
arrangement as in a single office. 

In actual use, this system has not only met the needs 
of this agency but has aroused much interest and 
appreciation from employers, since the ERR is able 
to answer as well as ask questions, and illustrate his 
“sales” talk with facts which originated with that 
employer. 


How We Cracked a Major Market 


By EDYTHE KENNEDY 


Supervisor of Sales Section, 


Los Angeles Commercial and Professional Office 


Bes value of careful planning and thorough execu- 


tion of the plan in solving a given problem of 


bringing job-seekers and job opportunities to- 
gether is well demonstrated by an experience of the 


Los Angeles Commercial and Professional Office of 


the California Department of Employment. 

The problem centered on the obvious need for a 
greater outlet for white-collar workers. The solution 
appeared to be in the large department store chains, 
which also had a problem of staffing the stores, par- 
ticularly during special sales events. 

Before any contacts were made with department- 
store executives, many weeks were spent in careful 
planning. The planning utilized all of the regular 
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employment tools. 


Specifically, five major steps were 
taken, as follows: 


1. The applicant file was inventoried. 

Claimants in sales codes were surveyed. 
Available related classifications were checked. 
Former employer orders were reviewed. 
Discussions were held with sales interviewers, 
field contact personnel, and supervisors familiar with 
department store hiring patterns. 


wn > WwW bo 


As a result of these steps, we summed up a few facts: 

The orders we received were not realistic in 
specifications. 

2. We were called when 


all else failed. This did not 
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allow time for file research or screening of suitable 
applicants. Counter referral was not satisfactory. 

3. No information was given on nonhires. 

4. The wages were low. 

5. There was a definite impression on the part of the 
staff that the department stores did not understand 
the relationship between Employment Service and 
Unemployment Insurance. 

6. The merit rating of all stores was at a maximum; 
this factor proved of great importance in future inter- 
views. 

From other sources we learned about the Personnel 
Association of Retail Department Stores. ‘Through 
this association, many of the large stores assisted one 
another in their recruitment problems. It also con- 
firmed the interchange of applicants. These, plus 
many other confidential factors, were gathered and 
evaluated before our manager, Lewis E. DeVoss, 
called a supervisors’ meeting. To this group a plan of 
procedure was outlined which received the full co- 
operation of the management. 


Sales Pool of Applicants 


Our over-all plan included many important points. 
One was the establishment of a sales pool of available 
applicants to be used by all the department stores for 
special sales purposes. Next was a 2-day, 2-hour 
training meeting in the local office for department- 
store personnel to acquaint them with our operations, 
and the technicalities of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act. Another point was a detailed plan of inter- 
viewing, reinterviewing, screening, and coding all 
potential applicants for the sales pool. A fourth 
point was a charted lay-out to be presented to the 
department stores for local Employment Office inter- 
viewing by department store personnel. Finally, we 
prepared a list of sources of recruitment for the big 
pull at Christmas time when the demand would be 
at a peak. 

With this general outline of a plan in mind, we 
contacted the main store of the largest chain and the 
biggest user of our services. It took a bit of waiting 
before gaining admittance to the administrative 
authority on policy and procedure of the Employ- 
ment Personnel Department. It is most important 
that the first approach be made to top management. 
The plan appealed to the management of this par- 
ticular store, and after a follow-up conference in the 
local office, the whole package deal was accepted. 
In rapid succession the other major stores fell in line. 


Criticism Helped Improve Our Service 


In many of these interviews we learned what the 
department stores thought of the Employment Service. 
There was a great deal of misinformation and lack of 
information involved in their criticisms, all of which 
we welcomed because it helped us to improve our 
service and gain a better understanding of the depart- 
ment stores’ needs. Each store has its own personal- 
ity, and each store has its hiring intangibles, which 
are not spelled out on an employer order blank. The 
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The modern home of the Los Angeles Commercial and 
Professional Office. 


ultimate results were most satisfactory to both parties. 
Our relationship was such that the problems were 
ironed out with a minimum of effort. 

Our first Christmas we referred 2,000 to one store, 
1,500 to another, 1,000 to a third, and lesser numbers 
to others. Through office hiring, after screening, 90 
percent of the referrals were hired, compared to 25 
percent of the applicants who had formerly been 
hired directly at the store. A considerable amount 
of advertising money was saved for the stores, and the 
store staff said it was like a vacation to come to the 
employment office to hire. This method of hiring 
used two persons from the store staff, instead of the 
whole staff and eliminated most of the “‘wear and 
tear’ for the staff members who did the hiring. 

One of the most valuable results of this plan was 
the reinterview program with the applicants. They 
were called in groups of 20 to 30, and given a 10- to 
15-minute description on the sales pool plan; this 
broke down applicant resistance to 1-day sales work, 
and minimized the number of disqualifications. 
Hundreds of applicants from the casher, general 
office clerk, telephone operator, typist clerk, recep- 
tionist, and file clerk classifications willingly accepted 
temporary work in sales, and many remained in the 
field after the experience. 

We would be remiss if we did not give a lot of credit 
to Ralph J. Wade, our departmental Public Informa- 
tion Representative for Southern California, who con- 
ducted the training classes in a masterful manner, as 
well as being available for guidance and counseling 
in smoothing out the rough spots along the road. 

After a year and a half of working the plan, our 
relationship is one of understanding, confidence, and 
respect. Two of our staff members regularly attend 
the Retail Department Store Personnel Association’s 
meetings. The labor market information is realisti- 
cally accepted and utilized in their sales planning. 
Many thousands of dollars have been saved in adver- 
tising and recruiting costs and unemployment insur- 
ance claims. 
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Alexander Fall, center, Chief, Benefit Series Branch, receives from R. G. Wagenet, Assistant Director for Unemployment Insurance, 
an award for meritorious services. Looking on with approval is Stuart Morrison, Chief, Division of Appeals and Interpretations. 


Putting Ideas to Work Through the 
Incentive Award Program 


By STUART T. B. MORRISON 


Chief, Division of Appeals and Interpretations, Bureau of Employment Security 


DEAS do pay off!—as in the case of Alexander Fall, 
[ones of the Benefit Series Branch of the Bureau 

of Employment Security, who is the first employee 
of the Bureau to receive an award under the United 
States Department of Labor’s Incentive Award 
Program. 

The Award Program is designed to help bring about 


improved efficiency and economy in the operations of 


the Department and its Bureaus by encouraging in- 


creased employee participation in the development of 
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new ideas and methods. To encourage such partici- 
pation, certain incentive awards have been authorized 
for outstanding efficiency and superior accomplish- 
ment. 

Mr. Fall received his award which amounted to a 
step increase in salary for his work in organizing and 
developing a new loose-leaf system of supplying infor- 
mation to the State employment security agencies on 
significant interpretations relating to eligibility and 
disqualification issues. Formerly, the BENEFIT SERIES 
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SERVICE, UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE (see page 3 of 
cover) was issued monthly in pamphlet form with 
a separate annual cumulative supplement, which 
meant 13 separate issues each year. Looking ahead, 
it meant that there would be hundreds’ of separate 
pamphlet issues in the future, as there were in the 
past, to be searched through for cases. The situ- 
ation required a solution to better organize the SERIES 
for more effective use by the State agencies. Mr. 
Fall met this challenge and the result was the new 
loose-leaf SERIES. 

This SERiEs was developed so that new cases on a 
particular point can be filed together behind an 
appropriate index card or divider for that particular 
point with the necessary cross-references, etc. All 
the material is prepared so that it fits easily into 
standard loose-leaf binders. Kindred unemploy- 
ment insurance decisions as they are issued can be 
inserted in the Serres where they will be located 
together. Now the user can turn to one place in the 
Series and find all the pertinent cases on his par- 
ticular issue—rather than to search through in- 
numerable separate volumes as formerly. Other 
pertinent and related material can be associated and 
filed with the decisions, thus giving the user all the 
material that is available on that subject in one place. 
As a result of these innovations and improvements 
some State agencies are adopting the index, format, 
guide cards, and general organization of the new 
SERIES as a model for their own precedent manual 
systems. The increased value of the new SERIES 
has been accomplished without increased costs. 

The practice of rewarding employees for meritorious 
service through an organized incentive award pro- 
gram is now well established in industry, business, and 
Government and is an integral part of every well- 
developed personnel program. In_ establishments 
where incentive award programs are effectively 
handled, it has been shown that employees have 
originated numerous useful ideas, methods, and 
services which otherwise might not have been devel- 
oped. This logically follows because such plans benefit 
both employer and employee. The award plan 
alerts the employee to start thinking of “better ways” 
of doing his job. Since the employee working on an 
individual job is much closer to the details of that 
job than any supervisor can ever hope to be, he 
should be the first one to notice ‘“‘weaknesses’’, 
and to find ways and means of saving lost motion. 
Consequently he is in a position to suggest ways of 
doing the job more effectively. The goal of the 
award program is to make it worth his while to con- 
tribute new ideas. 

The Bureau has been constantly striving to get more 
participation by its employees in the award program 
and supervisors have therefore been instructed to en- 
courage employees to follow through with their ideas. 
Employees are aware that their ideas may not only 
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improve the services of the Bureau but may be worth 
extra money to them. If ideas and suggestions of 
employees result in savings or improvements in em- 
ployee working conditions, better service to the pub- 
lic, improved quality of performance, or other advan- 
tages, they may be recognized by an award. Sugges- 
tions may pertain to the employee’s own work or to 
any aspect of the Bureau’s operations. However, 
suggestions must pertain to matters outside the normal 
requirements of the position of the employee making 
the suggestion. 

Any recommendation for an award is accompanied 
by a detailed description of the adopted suggestion 
giving the advantages obtained by its adoption. The 
suggestion is typed on plain paper for submission in 
duplicate with any supporting material appended 
thereto. It is then routed through the regular super- 
visory channels or direct to the Bureau Efficiency 
“Awards Committee. 

In handling the award-program activities in the 
Bureau, the Committee does not make the decision on 
whether or not a suggestion should be adopted—that 
decision is made by the head of the employee’s branch 
or division, or in consultation with his superiors. His 
office submits the recommendation only if the sug- 
gestion has been adopted. The Committee only 
makes investigations to determine the facts in con- 
nection with each recommendation submitted for an 
award and advises the Labor Department’s Efficiency 
Awards Committee of its findings and recommenda- 
tions. —The Departmental Committee then considers 
the findings and recommendations of the Bureau 
Committee and gives appropriate notice of its decision 
to the individual making the recommendation. 

Not all recommendations result in an award, but 
where an award is voted, it may be in the nature of 
cash, salary increase of one to three steps, etc. Though 
honor awards, medallions, and certificates are also 
given under this program for special accomplish- 
ments, length of service, etc., space does not permit 
us to discuss them and other factors of this program 
here. More detailed information about the award 
program and how it operates is given in the Awards 
Release No. 1, dated October 31, 1950, issued by the 
United States Department of Labor’s Efficiency 
Awards Committee. Copies may be secured upon 
request. 

The work done by Mr. Fall in developing the new 
loose-leaf BENEFIT SERIES SERVICE is illustrative of 
doing a job in a “better way.’ Doubtless there are 
other employees who have some _half-formulated 
ideas on improving certain Bureau operations. The 
Bureau would like to encourage these employees to 
do something about it. 

The goal of the awards program should not be for 
awards alone. More important is the opportunity it 
gives us to act together to improve our methods of 
doing the Bureau’s work. 
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